AMERICANS   ALL

I began to wonder whether Rhinebeck was unusual in
the casual way it accepted and absorbed foreigners, or
whether the whole American scene had changed in the
lifetime I had spent mostly in New York City and
abroad, I mean, things weren't anything like that at
church suppers in Westminster, Maryland, or in Abi-
lene, Kansas, either, when I was a kid a generation ago.
In those days an Italian was a dago or a wop, a Greek
was a Greek, and a Scandinavian, no matter where he
came from, was a ** dumb Swede." They were " those
foreigners/' and we never thought of them as being
** Westminster people " no matter how long they lived
there. Yet we were a non-industrial, agricultural town-
ship too, with no labour problems or overcrowding. I
began to wonder whether maybe the War had changed
things somewhat, with a lot of w those foreigners" en-
listing, and being drafted under the American flag, and
being our buddies in trenches, shell-holes, transports,
camps, hospitals, and graves beneath wooden crosses.
For all we know, our Unknown Soldier may have been
" a guy who couldn't talk good English." I also won-
dered whether the depression, despite the radicalism
and labour agitations it inevitably fomented, had also
indirecdy contributed to a speeding up of the Melting
Pot process. When wolves and storms, whether literal
or economic, start woofing round a structure in which
some people Eve who don't know each other very well
and don't think they like each other very well, they
sometimes get to know and like each other better.

Something, at any rate, it seemed to me, had hap-
pened, if it hadn't always existed, here in Dutches
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